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THE REDEMPTION OF THE UNFIT 



SAMUEL Z. BATTEN, D.D. 
Lincoln, Neb. 



The supreme concern of man is the welfare and perfection 
of society. This is the larger whole in which all subordinate 
parts find their place and their meaning. This is the larger end 
which gives validity and value to all other ends. In view of 
this end we may accept the thesis of the sociologist: "That is 
good, for me or for the world around me, which promotes the 
on-going of the social process. That is bad, for me or for the 
world around me, which retards the on-going of the social 
process." * And in view of this process we may well question 
some of the processes of modern society and inquire whether 
they make for social progress or for social decay. Since the 
social process is the ultimate end that gives value to all conduct 
we want to know what is the value of each and every mode of 
associated activity considered as a positive or negative means 
to this end. 2 "If anything is certain in morals, it is that every 
man is under obligations to know all that he can about what he 
has to do." 3 And if anything is certain in sociology, it is that 
men are on a wrong course when they follow methods that tend 
directly or indirectly to weaken and hinder society. 

i. The history of progress, it has been said, is the gradual 
diminution of waste. In all the lower stages of life the amount 
of waste is enormous, and comparatively few living creatures 
ever reach maturity. As we rise in the scale of life we find that 
the amount of waste is diminishing and fewer creatures perish 
in what is called the struggle of life. In the higher stages, 
among civilized men, this waste is reduced to the minimum and 
life has a higher value. In a large sense it may be said that 

1 Small, General Sociology, p. 676. 

' Small, ibid., p. 683. 

s Henderson, American Journal of Sociology, January, 1901. 
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degrees on the scale of life are measured by the amount of 
this waste, and the efforts conscious or unconscious to prevent 
it. Probably not one young codfish in a million reaches mature 
life and lives to perpetuate his kind. Among civilized men less 
than one-half of the number of children born die before the age 
of ten years. 

This struggle for existence is severe all along the line of life, 
but it is not by any means the meaningless confusion that it may 
at first sight appear. For one thing, this struggle is Nature's 
way of detecting fitness; it is Nature's way of declaring what 
are the worthful qualities in life. In the jungle where life is a 
free fight only those creatures that are possessed of full vitality 
and alert senses have any chances of surviving; the weak, the 
crippled, the dull-eyed and heavy-footed are doomed from the 
start and invariably perish. In a savage society where the strug- 
gle is little modified by intelligent and moral action the number 
who fail to survive is still large; the weak and defective, being 
uncared for, perish without exception. Not only so, but the 
various diseases that prevail mean a high death rate; and added 
to all this we find the factor of occasional famine and almost 
chronic warfare. But in a civilized society where the more 
humane and altruistic factors are in operation the severity of 
this struggle is greatly lessened; the person is more protected on 
all sides, and through the steady elimination of the factors of 
famine and war the average age of man is increased. 

All through this process we see that two great principles are 
in full operation and are producing marked results. On the one 
hand, we see the principle of the struggle for life which is 
Nature's way of detecting superiority and approving it. This 
principle provides that none but the well endowed and fully 
qualified shall be allowed to survive and perpetuate their kind. 
In a large sense it may be said that those who perish are those 
least fitted to survive. On the other hand, we see another princi- 
ple, the struggle for life of others, which in a no less signal way 
is Nature's way of detecting superiority, and approving it. This 
principle discloses the nature of fitness, and makes us know that 
the worthful qualities are those that have relation to the life and 
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welfare of the flock or herd or tribe. Through the full opera- 
tion and co-operation of these two principles some remarkable 
results are obtained. For one thing, we find that the creatures 
that are proved the fittest are not the strongest, the fiercest, the 
most individual, and self-regarding; on the contrary, they are 
rather the gentlest and friendliest, the most altruistic and other- 
regarding. And on the other hand, we learn that the worth of 
the individual is measured by his worth to the flock or tribe; in 
fact "actions are judged to be good or bad, and individuals to 
be praiseworthy or blameworthy, according as they tend to pro- 
mote or to impede the existence and the welfare of the tribe." 4 
The more we know of Nature's methods the more clearly do we 
see this double meaning of the process. The fittest in Nature 
are not by any means those who are continually at war with 
others, but those who aid one another. The sociable and friendly 
creatures, those that practice mutual aid and live for one another, 
as Kropotkin and Sutherland show, are the most numerous and 
the most intelligent in the world. They survive in great num- 
bers because they are altruistic and intelligent, and they are 
intelligent and altruistic because they practice mutual aid and 
live for the common good. The history of creation, as Professor 
Huxley assures us, is the record of the attempts which the 
human race has made to escape the unchecked sway of this prin- 
ciple of the struggle for existence with the extinction of the 
unfittest; it is the history of the attempt which man has made 
to mitigate the severity of the struggle which means the extinc- 
tion of so many by the introduction of the principles of altruism 
and social co-operation. 

In human and civilized society an increasing emphasis is 
being thrown upon this second factor of altruism and social 
service, and with some noteworthy results. In a natural and 
uncivilized society the weak and the defective, the mal-endowed 
and diseased are left to the unhindered action of natural selec- 
tion and are ruthlessly exterminated. By this process the blood 
of the race is kept comparatively pure and the highest efficiency 
of the tribe is maintained. In such a society the weak in body 

4 Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics, Bk. I, chap. v. 
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and mind are sometimes left to perish on the mountains or in the 
forest; more often they are simply allowed to shift for them- 
selves which means the same result. In a savage tribe there 
are no mental and physical weaklings; the diseased and mal- 
endowed receive no care and unfailingly perish. The savage 
tribe has no pauper class, no dependent and defective elements. 
The struggle is severe and the results are tragic; but none the 
less they are beneficent in the main, for it is thus that the 
efficiency of the tribe is maintained. It is easy for one to con- 
demn all this as a mark of human depravity, and, judged by the 
standards of a higher society, it is indefensible, but behind it 
all there is the effort on the part of men to insure the existence 
of the tribe and to achieve the highest efficiency. The struggle 
for existence was so hard that the tribe cannot carry any super- 
fluous impediments without endangering its own life. And so 
in the name of the tribe and its welfare the weaklings were left 
to perish and the fittest alone were kept alive. 

In our modern civilized and Christian society an attempt is 
made to modify all the harsher features of this natural process 
and to mitigate the severer tests of life. On the one hand, 
society now sternly forbids all such things as the exposure of 
the diseased infant and the abandonment of the idiotic child; 
and on the other side society carefully takes thought for every 
child and seeks to shield it from all needless hardship. The 
Christian spirit is here and this spirit is moving men to all kinds 
of effort in behalf of the less-qualified and poorly endowed mem- 
bers of society. This Christian spirit has also created many 
types of eleemosynary institutions, and has thus made it possible 
for society to keep the helpless and diseased alive. Not only so, 
but in the progress of science there have been evolved various 
methods of medical practice which result in lessening disease 
and lengthening human life. The weaklings and defectives, the 
mal-formed and diseased, the outcasts and the child of tainted 
blood are cared for and kept alive. In a cruder and harsher 
society it comes about, partly consciously and partly uncon- 
sciously, that an effort is made to keep alive only those persons 
who have some worth to society and can contribute to the com- 
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mon welfare. In a civilized and Christian society the effort is 
made consciously and scientifically, to keep every person alive 
and to give him some place in society. Today modern society, 
motived by the spirit of Christ, and possessing a developed sys- 
tem of medical science, is declaring that no single life in the 
community shall live uncared for or shall die if its life can be 
prolonged. All this is right and proper, and every lover of his 
kind must rejoice in this triumph of love and science over 
disease and death. 

2. But is all this a real benefit to the race, or is it a fatal 
injury? We may grant for the moment that the principle of 
the struggle for existence is ruthless so far as its results are con- 
cerned, but it must be admitted that this principle is of great 
service in that it detects the unfit and eliminates them. To set 
aside this principle and to carry the other principle, the struggle 
for the life of others, to its full conclusion, we are told, will 
produce results that are disastrous and fatal ; in fact to do this, 
we are assured, will mean the steady weakening and inevitable 
deterioration of the human race. This, the scientist and the 
sociologist tell us in solemn language, is a mistaken and suicidal 
policy, for it means the poisoning of the blood of the race, and 
it will result in the retardation of human progress rather than 
in its acceleration. In course of time these persons who are 
kept alive by artificial means, having reached maturity, will 
marry and will beget offspring after their own likeness. In 
this way it will come about that the less fit members of the race 
in a civilized and artificial society are enabled to survive in the 
struggle and to pass on their defects to coming generations. 

Thus Mr. Spencer finds fault with modern governmental 
and social organizations on the ground that they are interfering 
with the beneficent operation of the natural law of human 
struggle. 

Inconvenience, suffering, and death are the penalties attached by Nature 
to ignorance, as well as to incompetence — are also the means of remedying 
these. Partly by weeding out those of lowest development, and partly by 
subjecting those who remain to the never-ceasing discipline of experience, 
Nature secures the growth of a race who shall both understand the con- 
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ditions of existence and shall act up to them It is best to let the 

foolish man suffer the penalty of his foolishness A sad population 

of imbeciles would our schemers fill the world with, could their plans last. 
Why, the whole effort of Nature is to get rid of such — to clear the world 
of them and make room for better. 5 

He assumes all through that in the woods, under the 
unchecked and beneficent sway of the struggle for existence, 
the fittest survive and multiply, making the race vigorous and 
viable; in a civilized society, where the struggle for existence is 
modified, the unfittest are enabled to survive and the race is 
thereby weakened and poisoned. "Will any one contend that 
no mischief will result," he asks, "if the lowly endowed are 
enabled to thrive and multiply, as much as, or more than, the 
richly endowed?" Professor Sumner is of the same mind and 
speaks to the same thesis: "Nature has no system for handi- 
capping superiorities. On the contrary, she gives them full 
operation." And Professor Ross is of the same mind: "The 
shortest way to make this world a heaven is to let those so 
inclined hurry hellward at their own pace." Hence he deduces 
the social canon : "Social interference should not be so paternal 
as to check the self-extinction of the morally ill-constituted." 6 
He maintains that many of our so-called charitable and philan- 
thropic efforts and methods are simply preserving the unfit and 
are thus poisoning the blood of the race. And so in the name 
of the social welfare he protests against these things and 
demands that we pursue a more intelligent policy. 

Thus also another informed scientist, Dr. G. Archdale Reid, 
is even more pronounced in his views. He declares that "it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that races are adapted and 
maintained in their adaptation to the environment by the elimi- 
nation of the unfit. The moment this elimination ceases the 
race tends to retrogression." This being so we must not meddle 
with Nature's methods and must not seek to keep the unfit 
alive. Nay, more, we should not even seek to eliminate from 
society those factors which destroy the unfit. Civilized man, 

8 Social Statics : Sanitary Supervision. 
6 Ross, Social Control, p. 425. 
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by the very nature of the case, must live under different con- 
ditions from his uncivilized brothers; and in this process of 
acclimatization many members of the race will necessarily be 
destroyed. Savage races may be adapted to savage conditions, 
but comparatively few of them are adapted to civilized con- 
ditions. The various diseases that are in a way characteristic of 
civilized society are Nature's means of detecting those who are 
unfit for civilized society. "Racial capacity to become civilized 
is physical not mental." Thus consumption, or the great white 
plague, is what may be called a crowd-disease, and is one of 
Nature's agents for eliminating those who, from the point of 
view of true progress, are unfit for civilized society. In passing 
from one condition of life to another man is subjected to great 
stress and strain, and not every person, it is found, is able to 
endure the pressure. Thus insanity is another of Nature's agents 
for detecting those who are too weak in mental fiber to endure 
the strain of civilized life. Not only so, but there are certain 
vices that are in a way characteristic of civilized society, and 
these may be regarded as Nature's means for detecting the unfit 
and eliminating them. Thus the use of alcohol, which is com- 
mon to all civilized peoples, is found to be fatal to savage races. 
These races have not sufficient self-control to drink such bever- 
ages in moderation, and so intoxicants play havoc among them. 
Only those races that have become immune to alcohol, that is 
have learned to use it in moderation, can have much prospect 
of surviving. Civilized society means self-control, and the man 
or the people that cannot learn self-control cannot live in civi- 
lized society. This is not all, but to abolish alcohol, if that were 
possible, is to eliminate one of Nature's agents for removing the 
unfit and for securing the efficiency of the race. We are led to 
the inevitable conclusion that successful legislation against the 
liquor traffic, that is legislation which practically ended the use 
of alcohol, would of course be followed by increased survival of 
the unfit; and we cannot guarantee immortal permanence to a 
mortal law. 

If then we could abolish the special evils of civilization, crowd-diseases, 
alcohol, and slum conditions, the result would be an unmixed benefit. Our 
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meddling with Nature's methods is seen in the enormous and ever-increasing 
number of insane and mal-endowed in all civilized land. In earlier times 
people of unsound mind were treated with such harshness that in practi- 
tically every case death ensued. At the present day the greatest care and 
skill are lavished on the weak minded and the insane, and as a result many 
people who are weak minded or subject to temporary outbursts of insanity, 
are kept alive and are permitted to perpetuate their kind. Our modern 
methods of philanthropy, which are little else than a foolish meddling 
with Nature, are keeping the unfit and mal-endowed alive and are thus 
ensuring the swift and inevitable decay of the race. 7 

In natural society everything makes for efficiency and fit- 
ness, and they who are not found efficient are adjudged unfit. 
The lamb that is sickly and weak and is unable to keep up with 
the flock has not one chance in ten million of ever reaching 
maturity and perpetuating its kind. The lion's cub that is lame 
or dull-eyed is sure to go down in the struggle for existence 
that rages in the jungle. In a civilized society where what are 
called artificial methods are in operation, it is found that many 
things make for the survival of the weak and inefficient. The 
sickly and diseased child is kept alive, and is permitted to beget 
offspring. The mal-endowed and ill constituted are cared for 
by society, and pass on their disqualifications to other genera- 
tions. The race is always progressing, Emerson reminds us; 
and man, though in brothels, or in jails or on gibbets, is on his 
way to all that is good and true. These doctrines of the scientist 
and the sociologist seem to mean that the saloon and the brothel, 
the phthisis microbe and the opium pipe, the pestilence that 
walks in darkness and the famine that wastes at noonday, are 
all agents of civilization and factors in race improvement. 

It is easy of course for one to denounce all this as brutal 
indifference and scientific hard-heartednesss ; in fact one is not 
surprised to find such conclusions denounced in the most 
unmeasured terms. Such views are just what might be expected, 
we are told by some theologians; such conclusions are the 
natural and fitting outcome of this false doctrine of evolution 
and this modern medley called sociology. Such views and con- 
clusions only show the wide difference between religion and 

7 G. Archdale Reid, The Independent, February 15, 1906. 
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science; they make it clear that man is here not to follow 
Nature but to mend Nature. According to these people Nature 
and religion are in deadly and direct conflict; it may be that 
Nature teaches the above doctrine; but this is no reason why 
men should follow that teaching; in fact it is rather a reason 
why he should take an opposite course. In this dualistic con- 
ception it is assumed that there are two separate and distinct 
worlds in the one world and these worlds are in open and 
avowed antagonism. The laws of the one are not the laws of 
the other, and the methods of the one must be counteracted in 
the other. Since this is so let the scientist and the sociologist 
dream as they will and tell their frightful dreams; the people 
of light who follow the teachings of Christ will go their way 
as of old and will not be disturbed by these hard-hearted warn- 
ings. It is needless here to point out the fallacies in all of these 
objections, and to show that they rest upon a view of the uni- 
verse that has become impossible to the modern Christian. 
There is one other objection that we must note, coming from a 
different school, and yet leading to practically the same conclu- 
sion. Thus Professor Huxley finds an antagonism between the 
cosmic process and the principles of ethics : 

The ethical process is in opposition to the principle of the cosmic process; 
social progress means a checking of the cosmic process at every step and the 
substitution for it of another, which may be called the ethical process; let 
it be understood, once for all, that the ethical progress of society depends, 
not on imitating the cosmic process, still less in running away from it, but 
in combating it. s 

Since this is so the processes of Nature in the lower stages 
can teach us nothing concerning our duty in the human and 
ethical stages; in fact it might even seem that the more ethical 
we are the more openly we will disregard the methods of 
Nature ; at any rate the warnings of the scientist and the sociolo- 
gist are idle tales which we must not consider seriously. It is 
needless here to point out the utter fallacy of this reasoning of 
the scientist, for this has been done most effectually by Herbert 
Spencer and Professor Drummond. It is simply sufficient to 

'Evolution and Ethics, pp. 31, 81, 83. 
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say that the time has gone by forever when the modern thinking 
man can hold this dualistic conception of things and thus pit 
one part of the universe against the other. The universe is one, 
and it is both unscientific and irreligious to introduce a dualism 
of this sort. Ethics we must believe is the nature of things; 
the cosmic process from start to finish has an ethical significance. 

But none the less there does seem to be an antagonism between 
the natural cosmic process, with the struggle for existence and 
the elimination of the unfit, and the modern ethical spirit with 
its concern for the unfit and its effort to keep them alive. None 
the less, also there are grave dangers in this modern philan- 
thropic effort to care for the unfit, dangers that must be recog- 
nized and avoided or the race will pay the forfeit. The 
universe sets a premium upon efficiency and fitness, and any 
method that enables the unfit and the defective to survive and 
perpetuate their kind is a gross and flagrant violation of the 
order of things. But just here we come face to face with one 
of the antinomies of modern life which cannot be evaded or 
denied. Modern society being more and more motived by the 
spirit of Christianity will never again allow the unfit and defect- 
ive to live uncared for or to die unpitied. In fact as time goes 
by the Christian spirit will call to its aid scientific knowledge and 
medical skill to keep the weakest and unfittest from perishing 
in the struggle. And, on the other hand, modern society, having 
an intelligent concern for its own interests and striving for the 
progress and perfection of the race, will not be willing to allow 
the unfit and defective to survive and perpetuate their kind to 
the disadvantage and detriment of society. Is there any way 
out of this dilemma? Or must the Christian spirit and the 
scientific mind work at cross-purposes ? 

3. There is one way, only one way out of this difficulty. 
Modern society, motived by the Christian spirit, and working in 
a scientific way, must declare that there shall be no unfit and 
defective members in the state. 

This means several things that are worthy of careful con- 
sideration. For one thing it means that the time has come for 
men to raise some serious and disturbing questions concerning 
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this phenomenon that we call "the unfit." How does it come 
about that there is such a large class of persons in modern civi- 
lized society to whom this term applies? Is it necessary that 
there be any such class at all? Does the answer to these ques- 
tions lie wholly beyond the range of human inquiry and thought ? 
Must we conclude that the explanation of this phenomenon is 
to be found in the will of God and so it cannot be understood 
by man? Must we fold our hands in the presence of these 
tragic facts, deploring them as we may, and say that they are 
inevitable and so must be accepted as a matter of course? That 
the modern man has even begun to ask such questions is a hope- 
ful sign; that the modern man is increasingly unwilling to 
accept these things as a matter of course must be charged up. to 
the credit both of his intelligence and his religion. 

From time to time various attempts have been made to 
account for some of these phenomena, but these explanations 
may be briefly noted. In all the earlier times men accepted these 
differences in men as a matter of course, and consequently they 
felt little responsibility for their removal. Thus in practically 
every nation in the ancient world it was believed that mankind 
was composed of several varieties of human beings, made of 
different kinds of clay; the best things in life were for the few 
elect ones, while the great mass of the people were made to be 
underlings and servants, hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
and wholly unfitted for culture and progress. At different times, 
in the name of theology, men have defended the existing inequali- 
ties of society as a part of the decree of God; and consequently 
these differences among men were neither to be questioned nor 
changed. Thus it has been taught that some men are created 
and ordained to be vessels unto honor and opportunity while 
others are no less created and decreed to be vessels unto 
dishonor and waste. It is a matter of record that an English 
bishop has actually defended poverty on the ground that it is 
necessary that there be a certain amount of misery in the world 
in order that good people may have some objects on which to 
exercise the grace of charity. Hence, since God has declared 
that there shall be poor in the land it is both impious and irra- 
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tional to expect the abolition or the diminution of poverty. So 
long as the theologians felt, with or without reason, that they 
were vessels unto honor they were little inclined to question the 
theory that others were made for dishonor. In modern times, 
further, it has been said that society is like a garden, and as in 
the garden the American Beauty Rose is developed by pinching 
off all the other buds that the whole strength of the plant may 
be concentrated in one magnificent and surpassing flower; so is 
it in society where many must be pinched off and beaten back 
that a few successful and outstanding lives may be possible. 
These views - it may be said belong to the Dark Ages of the 
mind and can no longer be tolerated ; in fact some of them would 
have seemed primitive to Moses, and Socrates would have been 
stoned on the streets of Athens as a corrupter of the youth for 
teaching such doctrines. It is a matter of common knowledge, 
as we have seen, that there are some sociologists, even in the 
most enlightened lands, who regard such distressful phenomena 
as poverty and drink shops as more or less necessary and 
inevitable. For the relentless suppression of the weak and 
unfit through such means, we are told, is Nature's method of 
eliminating the unfit and improving the human breed. In later 
times, with many people, the impression has gained currency 
that the law of nature is struggle for existence with the survival 
of the fittest, with the corollary law that those who do not sur- 
vive are the unfittest and deserve to perish. And it is common 
notoriety also that a large class of persons profess the Nietzsche 
doctrine, that the great mass of mankind are here "simply as 
instruments of the great; for the rest let them go to the devil 
and statistics ;" and nothing in our unsound modernism, we are 
told, is unsounder than Christian sympathy. The formal criti- 
cism of these views is here impossible, and after all it is not 
necessary. There are, however, three things which may be 
noted in passing. 

The modern man, for one thing, who believes in God at all 
is not willing to believe that these things are here in the will of 
the Heavenly Father. In the Christian conception of things the 
will of God is the brightest and best thing for all mankind ; and 
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within the purpose of the Father there is no discrimination and 
no partiality. It lies within the purpose of God that every life 
born into the world should grow up tall and straight and should 
be clean and pure. The law giver of old dreamed of a time when 
there should be no poor in the land 9 and to the best of his 
ability he sought to hasten that day. The prophet foresaw the 
time when all men should dwell in peace and contentment, each 
under his own vine and fig tree, 10 when the land produces in 
abundance and there is enough for all. The Son of man utters 
a heavy woe upon those who cast a stumbling-block before the 
little child, and declares that it is not the will of the Father who 
is in heaven that one of his little ones should perish. 11 The 
Seer of Patmos cherished the vision of a city where there are no 
disinherited and unfit, but where all have equal access to the 
Tree of life. 12 The fact is the Father's bounties are for all of 
his children, and it is his purpose that every member of the race 
shall have a fair inheritance in these bounties. 

Nor will the modern man believe, for another thing, that 
there is any reason for these differences and inequalities in the 
nature of things. In these times men are finding it increasingly 
difficult to rest in any of the old views of aristocratism and 
privilege that have so long held sway and have been preached 
with such fervor, that the many are for the benefit of the few 
and the welfare of the few is the end of all. They are begin- 
ning to inquire whether all the existing disparity in society is 
necessary and right, and whether it is grounded in human 
nature itself or whether it is not due rather to the action of 
human society. They are beginning to believe, moreover, that 
human nature in itself and of itself possesses no such differences 
as we see among men; and so they are beginning to inquire 
whether it may not be possible to discover the causes that are 
more or less within the control of man and the direction of 
society. 

The deeper we go into life the more clear becomes the con- 
viction that these things are not here in the will of God or in 

"Deut. 15:4, R. V. "Matt. 18:6-14. 

10 Micah 4:4. la Rev. 21 : 22. 
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the necessary order of Nature, but they are here rather simply 
and solely through the ignorance or the stupidity or the fault of 
man. According to the Christian conception of things man is 
the offspring of God, a partaker of God's own life, an outplac- 
ing of the divine in the human. According to this conception 
the life of every person is sacred and possesses some worth; it 
has a meaning and a value in the total meaning and value of 
society; and this meaning society must recognize and this value 
society must develop. This means that all men, being the off- 
spring of God, are partakers of a common human nature, and 
this human nature is a constant quantity and of uniform texture. 
This means, further, that the wide differences that exist are due 
not to any inherent and necessary differences in the quality of 
human life itself, but are due rather to external and accidental 
causes, that is, to causes which are more or less within the control 
of society and for which society itself is responsible. This means 
that human nature in itself and of itself possesses no differences 
and deformities that are inherent and essential, that the deformi- 
ties and differences that appear are due to accidental and human 
causes. This means, also, that this human nature which is given 
to man is subject to the molding influences of man and of 
society, and that the factors that may be called heredity and 
environment do much to determine the form and status of each 
life. The doctrine that it is the will of God and the decree of 
nature that all of these differences should exist and that a few 
men should be pre-eminently gifted by nature with talents and 
opportunities while the great mass of mankind shall possess no 
such capacities and opportunities, and that such diversities are 
natural and necessary; the doctrine that there are differences in 
human nature which lie wholly within its essence and thus are 
wholly beyond the reach of any human and social factors, and 
that it is a part of the divine order that these inequalities should 
exist and that they cannot be either foreseen or prevented; all 
this is a doctrine which the believer in the Christianity of Christ 
will find it wholly impossible to accept and the believer in democ- 
racy will find it increasingly difficult to reconcile with his creed. 
The corollary doctrine that it is a part of the will of God and the 
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decree of Nature that there shall be deformed and broken lives, 
and that we must have slaves and outcasts, slums and sweat 
shops, saloons and brothels, child labor and poverty, criminals 
and gallows, on the one side of society, and culture and beauty, 
conservatories and palaces, churches and libraries on the other 
side, and that such disparity of condition and such differences of 
opportunity can never be reduced and that such deformed lives 
must be expected and accepted as a matter of course — all this 
belongs to the Dark Ages of the human mind and is as contrary 
to the spirit of Christ as it is impossible to those who profess 
the democratic faith. 

The fact remains, however, that even in the most advanced 
and Christian society there is an enormouse waste of life and its 
possibilities through the large number of deformed and defective 
lives. These things have a double significance, a personal and 
a social, and each is deserving of careful consideration. In its 
personal aspects the saddest thing about all this poverty and 
failure is not the ignorance and suffering, though these are 
often sad enough ; the most tragic thing about it all is the waste 
of human life, the fact that the possibilities of many lives are 
never unfolded and the buds of promise are nipped before they 
have developed. Here and there we find a few outstanding and 
successful lives who have risen into the upper air and have 
shown us some of the higher possibilities of our human nature. 
But in the most favored modern society the number of such per- 
sons is small and a large fraction still struggle in the swamps 
and shallows of the social abyss. The vast majority of our 
fellows go to their graves with their powers all undeveloped 
and with all the higher regions of their nature unexplored. In 
its social aspects the most tragic fact about it all is this, that in 
every generation there is a loss of so much social possibility; 
that is, so few persons make any real and adequate contribution 
to the total wealth of society. The number of persons born in 
any generation may represent the total latent resources of that 
generation. But thus far no generation in any land has as yet 
succeeded in developing and garnering for the use of society 
more than one-fifth of the total resources and possibilities of 
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mankind. And this means that four-fifths of the total latent 
possibility of every generation that should have enriched the 
world is lost and wasted. 13 Could the handicaps that are upon 
these lives be removed, could their innate possibilities be 
developed, there is reason to believe that they would grow up 
tall and straight and might make a valuable contribution to the 
wealth of society. The people who make up this disinherited 
and unfit class, the people of the slums and the victims of 
poverty, the people who are mal-endowed and whose opportuni- 
ties in life are few, are made of the same human clay as their 
inheriting and successful brothers, who possess opportunities and 
reach the upper heights of character. These defective and unfit 
men and women are human souls with normal minds, "suscepti- 
ble, if surrounded by the same influences, of becoming as capa- 
ble and intelligent people as any." 14 But from one cause and 
another it comes about that many of these people are under a 
heavy handicap all their life through, and hence are unable to 
compete with their more fortunate fellows on terms of fair 
equality. And yet these people possess the same human nature 
as their more fortunate brothers — they are made of the same 
clay and not foredoomed in the decree of God — and under 
different circumstances they also might stand upon their feet 
and become agents of civilization and contribute their share to 
human achievement. 

The time is coming, and now is, when men will no longer 
refuse to accept these things as a matter of course and to charge 
them up against some mysterious providence. The time is com- 
ing, and now is, when men must search into the causes of these 
things and must resolutely refuse to be frightened off in this 
inquiry. The time has already come when men are prepared to 
say that it is not necessary, either in the will of God or in the 
nature of things, that there should be so many mal-endowed and 
deformed lives who are unfitted for any large and worthy place 
in society. The time has arrived when it is no longer possible to 
charge up these things to the sovereign and inscrutable decree of 

"Ward, Applied Sociology, Part II, chap. x. 
" Ward, ibid., Part III, chap. xiii. 
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God or to the mysterious and haphazard operations of Nature. 
There remains only one other cause and influence to be investi- 
gated and this is the human cause and the social influence. The 
time has come when society itself must be investigated, that we 
may know how far society is responsible for the burdens that 
society has to bear. The time has come when, man himself must 
be placed upon the witness stand that we may know how far he 
has contributed toward these tragic results. 

4. The moment we begin to deal with life in its human 
causes and conditions we find that there are three factors that 
enter into the making of every life, heredity, environment, and 
individual initiative. The time is coming when these factors 
should be fully considered, each by itself, and all in their relation 
to one another, that we may know their bearing upon the life of 
man. This much is evident to every observer, that this third 
factor, while it may be the most potent in its operation, is yet 
the last to appear in life. The other two factors have done their 
work, in part at least, before the third factor appears and have 
settled forever a thousand things in every man's life. Through 
the factor of heredity the life has already received a definite 
impress, and five hundred things are determined beyond hope of 
change. Through the other factor of environment five hundred 
other things are settled beyond the power of individual choice 
to touch. It is too early in the day for anyone to explain the 
whole meaning and potency of these factors, but already some 
things are becoming clear. It is evident, for one thing, that this 
factor of heredity is a kind of environment and does much to 
determine the form of the life before its birth, into the world. 
The fact is also this factor of heredity performs a kind of trans- 
missive function, so far as life is concerned, and not an origina- 
tive function; human life in virtue of the fact that it is human 
life is a pretty constant quantity and of uniform texture; the 
marked differences that appear in the life are due, first, to the 
factor of heredity which receives the life at its incipient prenatal 
stages and gives it a certain quality and bent; later, these differ- 
ences are due to environment which molds the life at its post- 
natal human stages and determines its direction and condition. 
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It is not the will of God that so many lives should come into the 
world — damned into it, in the strong phrase of Robert South — 
foredoomed from birth to be broken and disinherited. It is not 
necessary in the nature of things that so many lives should be 
blighted before their innate possibilities have had time to unfold. 
This means that the unfortunate results that we find in society 
must be charged up against the factors through which the life 
is made and shaped; that is, both man and society are responsi- 
ble, through the factors of heredity and environment, all along 
the line of life, for the disfigured and deformed lives that exist. 
This brings us face to face with these factors of heredity and 
environment and lays upon society the obligation of understand- 
ing their significance and of subsidizing them in the interests of 
race progress. 

In the prosecution of its task of preventing the multiplication 
of the unfit and of promoting human progress society must give 
great attention to this factor of heredity, far greater attention, 
in fact, than has yet been given to it. In the light of the warn- 
ings of the scientist and the sociologist society must safeguard 
its interests and must guarantee that the mal-endowed and unfit 
shall not be allowed to remain the unfit and to perpetuate after 
their kind. And in the light of the new methods of science 
and sociology which go back of results to causes themselves, 
we must deal with the factors that enter into the making of life 
and determine the form which it shall assume. A most encour- 
aging beginning has been made in this direction and some 
suggested inquiries have been started. Thus this factor of hered- 
ity has been investigated and some valuable books on the subject 
have been written. But recently it has been considered in its 
relation to social welfare, and a new science has been born, that 
of eugenics. In the words of its most distinguished exponent: 

Eugenics deals with what is more valuable than money or lands, 
namely, the heritage of a high character, capable brains, fine physique and 
vigor; in short, with all that is most desirable for a family to possess as a 
birth right. It aims at the evolution and preservation of high races of men, 
and it as well deserves to be strictly enforced as a religious duty. 15 

16 Galton, American Journal of Sociology, July, 1905. 
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There are several lines along which man and society may 
move in the fulfilment of this duty of multiplying the proportion 
of qualified lives. It is too early to discuss these things in 
detail, but some valuable suggestions will be found in the paper 
of Francis Galton himself, and in the discussion by members of 
the Sociological Society. The improvement of the race can be 
brought about, for one thing, by encouraging the reproduction 
of the fit. Various causes, as Galton has shown in his various 
writings, have contributed to hinder the multiplication of the 
fit, and among these may be named war, sacerdotal celibacy, and 
a false social sentiment with respect to the number of children. 
The lessening of the number of the unfit may be brought about 
by segregation — to some extent carried on at present — which 
in some measure shall check the reproduction of the unfit. 
Society must insist upon a more intelligent and rigorous segre- 
gation of the mal-endowed and defective, and must provide that 
where the parties to a marriage are unfit for the parental 
responsibility and the begetting of normally endowed children 
that no such union shall be permitted. In a small way society 
recognizes its duty in this direction today, and in every civilized 
land homes and asylums are provided for the feeble minded and 
the insane. Here these persons are cared for and an effort is 
made to help them and to prepare them for claiming and resum- 
ing their place in society. But society must be more rigid in its 
paternal care, and must provide "that where both stocks are 
heavily tainted," says Havelock Ellis, "and both tainted in the 
same direction, it ought to be generally felt that union for 
purposes of procreation is out of the question." "I think that 
the doctor ought to have a voice in every marriage which is con- 
tracted," says Dr. Westermarck. 16 

But beyond this society can do much by the creation of an 
enlightened and militant public opinion. Thus far in the his- 
tory of man, as Dr. Westermarck says, little attention has been 
given to the creation of a moral sentiment with reference to 
marriage. There is hardly any point in which the moral con- 
sciousness of civilized man stands in greater need of intellectual 

** American Journal of Sociology, September, 1905. 
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training than in the judgments which men pass upon the want 
of foresight or care in the selection of a life partner. "Much 
progress has been made in this respect in the course of evolution, 
and it would be absurd to believe that we have vet reached the 
end of this process. It would be absurd to believe that men 
would forever leave to individual caprice the performance of the 
most important, and in its consequences the most far reaching 
function which has fallen to the lot of mankind." "There 
ought to be a social conscience in such matters," says Havelock 
Ellis. This public opinion will strongly condemn the output 
of children by diseased and intemperate men and women, and 
will make them bear the shame of their misdeeds. We may 
not agree with Dr. G. Archdale Reid, in all of his conclusions, 
but he is unquestionably right in the conviction that "there can 
be no hope of amendment except through an enlightened public 
opinion, which will forbid the output of children from families 
in which any taint of mental unsoundness has appeared." 17 
Public opinion can do much in other directions in creating a 
higher sense of parental responsibility which shall hold parents to 
a rigid account for those whom they bring into the world. The 
time is coming, and already now is, when we must cease talking 
of delinquent children and must begin to talk of delinquent 
parents. The time is coming, and now is, when the man and 
the woman who would enter the marriage relation must prove 
that they are mentally and morally and physically fit to be 
intrusted with the responsibility of marriage and consequent 
parenthood. 

In a word, there are two propositions — axioms they should be 
called — which men must recognize and apply in all their bear- 
ings. Every child has the right to be well born, to have decent, 
clean, untainted, well-endowed parents. Every child has the 
right to a good fair start in life, with unpoisoned blood and 
average endowment. These propositions — they will be accepted 
as axioms some day — must be followed out to their ultimate 
conclusions, and religion and science, public opinion and social 

"The Independent, February 15, 1906. 
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customs, medical science and civil law must contribute their 
quota of motive and compulsion to make effective. 

5. Further, in the prosecution of this task of preventing the 
multiplication of the unfit and promoting the progress of society, 
much more attention must be given to the other factor of 
environment. It is not possible here to consider this factor in 
detail; for we are giving only a few suggestions of the task 
before men ; and, after all, it is not necessary after the many illu- 
minating studies of Darwin and Ward and many others. In 
the most real sense man is a social product; in the conditions 
into which he is born and amid which he lives is to be found the 
explanation of nine-tenths of his life. From the very first 
moments of being the power of environment is decisive and the 
life is given a bent and color and quality which never can be 
wholly changed. Suppose Abraham Lincoln had been born and 
reared in Mississippi, and Jefferson Davis had likewise been 
born and reared in Massachusetts; does any one suppose that 
their lives would have been precisely as they were? Suppose 
the child of the slums and the child of the parsonage had been 
changelings in infancy; does any one suppose that the factor of 
heredity would work out its results unchanged ? 

In Applied Sociology Professor Lester F. Ward has given 
the most recent and thorough consideration to this factor of 
environment, and his conclusions are most suggestive. His 
book in a way is a development of the thesis that nurture is more 
potent than Nature, that environment is the chief factor in the 
making of man, and that the superlative duty of society is to 
provide favorable conditions for the development of good quali- 
ties in human lives. The relative potency of these two factors, 
by way of illustration, is seen in the development of two well- 
known plants. Thus the Zea Mays, or Indian corn, in its 
natural state, uncultivated by man, is a monoecious grass attain- 
ing a height of about two feet and bearing at its summit a hand- 
some pannicle of male flowers, and on the culm below one or 
two fertile spikes three inches long and half an inch in diameter, 
having the seeds arranged around the elongated rachis. This 
plant man has taken and transplanted, removing competition, 
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creating favorable conditions, destroying enemies, giving an 
opportunity to progress, and out of this native grass he has 
developed the well-known Indian corn, with stalks often fifteen 
feet in height, loaded with three or four ears, each nearly a foot 
in length, and two or three inches in diameter, the king plant of 
the Middle West. On the other hand, as illustrating the hinder- 
ing effects of environment, he gives the history of another well- 
known plant. Along the roadside he found a strange grass 
which seemed wholly unfamiliar. After the most careful analy- 
sis he compelled the unknown plant to announce its name as 
Triticum aestivum, or common wheat; and then the secret was 
out. This poor depauperized grass had sprung from a few 
grains of wheat that had by some unexplained accident fallen 
on the roadside in the midst of native vegetation; there it had 
sprouted and grown and sought to rise into the majesty and 
beauty that are seen in a field of waving grain. But alas, it 
could not; for the environment was unfavorable; and at every 
step it felt the combined resistance of its conditions. And this 
is but a parable of all life. Some years ago Mr. Charles Loring 
Brace in an address gave an outline of the work of the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society of New York. In forty-one years some 
60,000 children were taken from the streets of that city and 
homes were found for them in the south and west. Of this 
number 84 per cent, had turned out well, and had been saved 
for lives of usefulness. In answer to the question: "Suppose 
nothing had been done for these children; suppose they had 
been allowed to remain on the streets in their old condition ; how 
would the proportions stand ?" After a moment's careful thought 
he said with emphasis : "Without doubt the proportions would 
have been reversed." 

It is not necessary to enumerate the various elements that 
enter into this factor of environment; but they are. many and 
potent, and they range through the whole gamut of life. Some 
are physical, some are social, others are industrial, still others 
are moral. Being a little more explicit we may say that defective 
family life, unsanitary and immoral surroundings, child labor, 
neglect of proper education, are among the most common ele- 
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ments. Some years ago a police justice in New York City said : 
"There are thousands of families in this city — I had almost said 
a majority — where the rearing of two more children means a 
girl for the brothel and a boy for the penitentiary." In all of 
our cities, large or small, there is a slum district which is a 
kind of social abyss and moral maelstrom, capturing many and 
sinking them in degradation and ruin. In these slum districts 
thousands of children are born who by the very circumstances 
of their lives are doomed from the start. Many of these chil- 
dren grow up ignorant and morally undeveloped; the tender 
bloom of virtue is rubbed off the soul before the girl has learned 
the meaning of purity, and the high possibilities of manhood are 
blighted before the tendrils of hope have unfolded. It is need- 
less here, to multiply instances and to define the elements in detail. 
The conditions of life, whether good or bad, affect the life, 
and determine its bent and quality and color to a marked degree. 
They determine a hundred things in the physical, mental, moral, 
and social life of the human being; they do much to determine 
whether the life shall grow up tall and straight or whether it 
shall become weak and sickly; they do much to determine 
whether the life shall be moral or immoral, whether it shall be 
spent in the swamps and shallows of society or whether it shall 
be lived on the uplands in health and power; in fine, this factor 
of environment determines a hundred questions for achievement 
and progress and moral worth, or for failure and poverty and 
waste. Says Max Nordeau: 

The essential thing is not the selection of particular individuals — every 
individual having probably latent qualities of the best kind — as the creating 
of favorable conditions for the development of good qualities. Marry 
Hercules with Juno, and Apollo with Venus, and put them in slums. 
Their children will be stunted in growth, rickety and consumptive. On the 
other hand, take the miserable slum dwellers out of their noxious sur- 
roundings, house, feed, clothe them well, give them plenty of light, air and 
leisure, and their grandchildren, perhaps already their children, will repro- 
duce the type of fine, tall Saxons and Danes of whom they are the 
offspring. 18 

6. In the new interest which men are taking in the question of 

u American Journal of Sociology, September, 1905. 
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social progress a new attention is being given to the study of 
causes and sources. It is too early in the day for anyone to 
define all the causes that enter into the making of a human life, 
in and through the factors of heredity, environment, and indi- 
vidual initiative; but already there is a growing conviction that 
results have causes for which man and society, singly or together, 
are responsible. We have seen that human nature in itself and 
of itself, in its essential and necessary quality, possesses no such 
differences as we found among men. We have found that these 
differences cannot be charged up against the will of God or be 
laid to the discredit of Nature. They must, therefore, have 
human causes; they must in some way be due to the ignorance 
or the stupidity, the failure or the crime of men. This means 
that the men who are seeking to promote the progress of the 
race will turn about and study the causes of such distressful phe- 
nomena as the mal-endowed and the defective, the idiotic, the 
insane, the delinquent, the unfit. In a word they will seek to 
know the relation between these phenomena and the whole con- 
geries of human causes, such as parentage, surroundings, institu- 
tions, social customs, education, labor, and religion. 

It is not possible at this stage of human investigation to 
define all the causes that enter into the making of the unfit. But 
already some things have become too plain to be misunderstood. 
We are told, to be sure, that such things as alcohol, the white 
plague, and city crowds are Nature's means for detecting unfit- 
ness and for eliminating the unfit. But suppose we reverse the 
process, and consider whether these things are not themselves 
causes and conditions of this very unfitness itself? An illustra- 
tion is all that space permits, and it is sufficient for our purpose. 

In these latter times men have begun to consider the relation 
of intemperance to crime, pauperism, and insanity, and with 
some marked results. Thus the Report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau on the Statistics of Labor, for 1895 contains some signifi- 
cant figures. Of the total number of paupers, 2,752, it appears 
that 2,077, or about 75 in every 100, were addicted to the use of 
liquors. Of the total number of criminal cases, namely 26,672, 
it appears that in 22,514 instances "the intemperate habits of the 
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offender led to a condition which induced the crime." Of the 
number of insane in which the facts could be ascertained, 
"namely, 697, there were 616, or about 69 in every 100, in 
which both parents were intemperate." 19 Investigations have 
been conducted along other lines by other inquirers, and with 
even more significant results. Thus Professor Forel, of Zurich, 
declares, as the result of his inquiries, that alcohol increases 
enormously the number of those who come into the world mal- 
endowed and weak willed: "Alcohol is the chief producer of 
Unter-Menschen." Thus Dr. Bezzola has investigated the life 
history of 9,000 idiots in Swiss asylums. One of the striking 
facts brought to light is this : Having secured the date of each 
person's birth he reckoned back nine months to the date of 
begetting, and found that in the majority of cases this fell at 
the season when alcohol was used, as at carnival, Christmas, or 
vintage times. And once more Dr. MacNichol, at the instance 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, made an examination of 
some 55,000 school children with special reference to the 
inherited results of alcoholism, with the following results: 

a) Of those free from hereditary alcoholic taint 96 per cent, 
were proficient ; 4 per cent, only were dullards. 

b) Of those suffering from hereditary alcoholic taint 23 
per cent, were proficient ; 7.77 per cent, were dullards. 20 

The time is coming when the most searching investigation 
will be made into the causes of such phenomena as the mal- 
endowed and the unfit; and when men have discovered these 
causes they will resolutely set to work to remove them. 

7. There is one task to which modern society is fairly and 
fully committed, and that is the programme that there shall be 
no unfit members of society. This means several things that 
are worthy of the most careful consideration and the most reso- 
lute action. For one thing it means that society must put its 
resources in pledge in behalf of the weakest and least promising 
member, that he may be lifted up into strength and fitness. 
Modern science and Christian philanthropy must direct their 

a Report, for 189s, pp. 406, 408, 412. 

20 Ernest Gordon, in The Watchman, January 30, 1908. 
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energies toward the creation of conditions that will prevent the 
making of the unfit and defective. The unfit must not be 
allowed to remain unfit but must be transformed into the fit. 
The race must take precautions against the making of the unfit 
in any part of society. The science of medicine and the practice 
of charity have put into our hands certain systems of moral 
splints and braces, certain remedies and appliances, which enable 
us to keep the unfit and defective alive, and make it possible for 
them to perpetuate their kind. But all this, as we have seen, 
may be no boon to the race; nay, it may rather result in loss 
to mankind. There is hence one duty which is all important 
and which nothing must be allowed to becloud. We must safe- 
guard the race against degeneration by guaranteeing that there 
shall be no unfit in society. This is a great undertaking, and it 
will require long generations for man to reach the goal. But it 
is a great gain when we have clearly discovered the goal toward 
which we are to work and have begun to frame a definite pro- 
gramme of action to that end. This is a great task, but it is the 
task that society must undertake in a brave and hopeful spirit, 
in the conviction, that though everything may not be done at 
once, yet something may be done that will bring the race nearer 
the goal. In the prosecution of this task it is necessary for 
society to have some definite, scientific, and Christian pro- 
gramme of action. "There is nothing more dreadful," said 
Goethe, "than active ignorance." Much of our so-called phi- 
lanthropy illustrates this saying. 

For another thing, in the prosecution of this task society 
must learn that the best way to prevent results is to remove 
causes. The time has been when the Christian spirit led men 
to build hospitals and orphanages, and this work was most 
beautiful and Christian in its time. But the Christian spirit in 
these times is moving men to inquire into the causes of disease, 
and idiocy and orphanhood; and it is impelling men to declare 
that there shall be no defective and deformed and friendless. 
Already we have learned that one former is worth a hundred 
reformers. Preformation is cheaper than reformation, and it is 
more Christian. Prevention is easier and better than recon- 
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struction. The Good Samaritan has cared for the half-dead 
traveler on the Jericho road; and now what shall he do? Once 
men would have said: Let him build a hospital along that road 
to care for robbed and wounded travelers. We have come to 
the stage when we declare: No, not at all; let him go up to 
Jerusalem police and call upon them to clean out that nest of 
robbers. The time is coming when men will say: Come, let us 
guarantee that there shall be no men who shall grow up to the 
life of highwaymen. 

For a third thing there must be a more intelligent and sym- 
pathetic co-operation on the part of the three great institutions 
of human life, the family, the church, and the state. The church 
has a great work before it in creating the social conscience which 
shall move men to put their profession and lives in pledge in 
behalf of a better and more Christian type of human society. 
The church has thus far dealt largely with the problem of saving 
sinners, and this is right ; but the time is coming when its power 
in the world will be measured by power to save men from sin. 
The family must be made to understand its divine calling in the 
world, and must' be made to know that it is probably the most 
important agency in the making of the kingdom of God. And 
the state, the most inclusive institution of man's life, must learn 
that not life alone, but good life, is the supreme concern of a state 
that is truly intelligent. 

And last of all, there must be a more general and intelligent 
interest in the whole programme of race-making. In this 
modern world there has grown up a science of stock breeding, 
and the informed stockman knows what are the conditions that 
must be fulfilled if he would create a fine and profitable breed of 
cattle. As Mr. Spencer suggests, if Gulliver should visit our 
modern society and study our interests in cattle and our indiffer- 
ence to children, he would find things that out-Gullivered any- 
thing he had found among the Liliputians. And as Professor 
Shaler complains : 

We pride ourselves on the economic successes of our civilization, but 
give no attention to the fact that, as regards the most precious things with 
which we have to deal, the lives that are in our care, we are utterly wasteful, 
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doing our work in a way that would bring a mill owner to disgrace in the 
estimation of his fellows. We have as yet devised no method whereby these 
lives may come to us in a wholesome condition. Our means for caring for 
them after they are with us are entirely inadequate for the needs. The 
result is that only a small fraction of the value which should be harvested 
from a generation is really won to use. 21 

However it may have been in the past, it will not be so in 
the future. Already the great interests of life are falling into 
some kind of perspective, and men are learning to place first 
things first. Sometime, in some far off age, as Ruskin suggests, 
the manufacture of souls of a good quality may at last turn out 
to be a leadingly lucrative business. 22 More and more as men 
become intelligent and Christian merely financial and commercial 
questions will fall into the background, and questions of human 
welfare and social morality will come into the foreground. The 
scientist and theologian, the sociologist and the philanthropist 
will more and more co-operate in the making of the world and 
the transformation of society. Then the race will advance by 
leaps and bounds, for there will be no unfit and defectives to 
poison the blood and to hamper the march. 

a Shaler, The Individual, p. 276. 

22 "Unto This Last," The Veins of Wealth. 



